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MR EBSWORTH’S CONCERT. 


Mr Ebsworth gave a Concert on Tuesday evening, in the Queen 
Street Hall, and considering that the Banquet to Mrs Beecher Stowe 
was first advertised to be held on the same night- tickets being sold 
for that purpose—although postponed till Wednesday ; Thursday too 
being the Fast-day ; we were agreeably surprised to see so good an 
attendance, the reserved seats in the centre of the hall bein 
pied by several titled and distinguished families. 

The vocalists were Miss Rainforth— Miss Maria Cruise—Mr Sam 
Cowell, and Mr Ebsworth, Mr James Owen presided at the piano- 
forte. Some Amateur Friends were also announced, but chose to 
withdraw their services. In consequence of which, Mr Ebsworth 
apologised for the omission of the four madrigals, and stated that 
Miss Rainforth had kindly offered to sing an extra song and duet. 
He would give an additional one himself, and Mr Sam Cowell had 
volunteered two. The exchange seemed to give universal satisfaction, 
by the applause the announcement received. Miss Kainforth de- 
lighted the company with several Scottish ballads, accompanied by 
herself ; and Miss Maria Cruise sang the songs allotted to her with 
much sweetness ;—both ladics received encores. Mr Ebsworth gave 
his songs in his usual bold and manly style—two of them were by 
H. Russell, and sung for the first time in Edinburgh. They are very 
effective, and were much applauded. We present them to our 
readers in this week’s series of songs, together with the duet,— 
** Tell me where is fancy bred,’—sung by Miss Rainforth and Mr 
Ebsworth. Mr Sam Cowell was never in better vvuice or spirits. 
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His first song, Robinson Crusoe, threw the audience into convulsions 
of laughter ; many of them, we suspect, had never heard or seen 
Mr C. before. As a matter of course, every song he gave was en- 
cored, making in all eight ;* but his crowning triumph was Lord 
Lovell, (the only song in character.) A general scream from all 
parts of the Room greeted his entrance. We noticed two large 
parties of children from the Merchant Maiden, and John Watson’s 
Institutions, who were most enthusiastic in their applause ; it was a 
perfect treat to watch their happy faces. ‘The company paid Mr 
Ebsworth the complini nt of remaining till the end, and went away 
expressing their satisfaction at the evening’s entertainment. 


* Mr Cowell’s Sonys were :—lobinson Crusoe—Married and 
Single—The Cork Leg—Tarnation Strange—Lord Lovell—Corn Cobbs 
-——a Comic Medley—and White Folks, White Folks. The whole of 
them, with forty others, are published by H. Robinson, in Sam 
Cowell’s Comic Songs. Price One Shilling. 
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THE ANCIENT DRAMA. 


AcTING was instituted on a religious account; and so tenacious were 
the Greeks, so jealous of the funds which were raised for the celebra- 
tion of those shows, so watchful that they should not be expended in 
any other service, that it required not only all the art, but all the 
credit of a Demosthenes, to throw out a hint to the people, and that 
too but obliquely, for the theatrical money to be appropriated to the 
advantage of the whole Athenian state, by applying it towards car- 
rying on the war. “ Was it me, O Athenians! who said the money 
raised for the exhibition of our plays should ever be laid out in ne- 
cessaries for the present war? No,no; Jove, the thunderer, bear me 
witness, | would not so fatally incur the indignation of the people.” 

The Athenians have been known to lay out a hundred thousand 
pounds upon the decoration of one single tragedy of Sophocles—not, 
certainyl,as it was merely a spectacle for idleness,or vacancy of thought 
to gaze at, but because they were the most rational, most instructive, 
and delightful compositions, that human wit had yet arrived at, and 
consequently the most worthy to be the entertainment of a wise and 
warlike nation; and it may still be a question, whether this public 
spirit inspired Sophocles, or whether Sophocles inspired this public 
spirit. 

The divine Socrates assisted Euripides in his compositions: the wise 
Solon frequented plays even in his decline of life; and Plutarch in- 
forms us he thought plays useful to polish the manners, enlighten the 
mind, and instil principles of virtue in the breast of every beholder. 
The Grecian states were all encouragers of plays; nay, Epaminondas, 
who, it is said, was rarely observed to laugh, was a great supporter of 
comedies. 

As arts and sciences increased in Rome, when learning, eloquence, 
and poetry flourished, Lelius improved his social hours with Terence. 
A Scipio thought it not beneath him to enjoy the polite and brilliant 
party. Then triumphed wit indeed. 

Mighty Caesar, who gave laws and freedom to Rome, was an excel- 
lent poet a3 well as orator; he thought the former title an addition to 
his honour, and never mentioned the names of Terence and Menander 
but with reverence and respect. 

His successor, Augustus, found it easier to make himself sovereign 
of the world than to write a good tragedy. He began a play called 
Ajax, but could not finish it. 

Brutus, the virtuous, the moral Brutus, thought his time not mis- 
employed in a journey from Rome to Naples, only to see an excellent 
troop of comedians; and was so well pleased with their performance, 
that he sent them to Rome, with letters of recommendation to Cicero 
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to take them under his patronage. This, too, was at a time when the 
city was under no small confusion from the murder of Cesar; yet, 
amidst the tumult of those times, and the hurry of his own affairs, 
he thought the having a good company of actors of too much conse- 
quence to the public to be neglected; and in sueh estimation was 
Roscius held by Cicero, that in pleading the cause of the poet, Ar- 
chias, he speaks of that actor emphatically and affectionately, and 
says:—“ Who of us was so brutish of temper, or hard of heart, as 
not to feel the tenderest emotions from the death of Roscius: true, he 
died old; but methinks, for the excellence and beauty of his art, he 
merited to be exempted frum death.” 

In the days of Augustus dramatic entertainments were the common 
public diversions of the people through all the provinces of that spacious 
empire; had they been deemed immoral, could they have passed un- 
censured by all our apostles, who at that time went forth by divine 
command to convert all nations. No vice, no impiety escaped them; 
not only crying sins provoked their censure, they even improved the 
indvcencies of dress and indelicacies of behaviour. In many places 
they must certainly have met with theatres; but we have not heard 
of any one poet or actor who received a reprimand from them. The 
holy Scriptures do not furnish us with an argument against plays; 
on the contrary, we find quotations there in favour of them. The text 
of St Paul,- -* Evil communication corrupt good manners” was an 
expression of the comic poet, Menander, three centuries before. By 
the apostie adopting this sentiment, it clearly shows that dramatic 
writings do not lay under the censure of the Gospel. Would St Paul, 
who was one of the most learned men of the apostles, have incorporated 
the noted saying of a heathen pvet into the Gospel (however moral 
the expression might be) if plays had been deemed criminal and im- 
proper; or if such entertainments had been thought unworthy of 
Christian auditors ! 

A further instance of his respect for the dramatic writers, we find 
in the 28th verse of the 17th chapter of Acts: it runs thus,—* In him 
we live and move and have our being,—as certain writers of your 
own have said, for we are his offspring also.”’ 

Again, in the 12th verse of the Ist chapter of his epistle to Titus, 
he uses the words of Lpaminondas the poet, when he says,—*‘ one of 
themselves, even a prophet, said, the Cretans are always hars.”’ Thus 
the apostle not only speaks in the words of the poets, but he also vin- 
dicates the usefulness, innocence, an morality of the drama.* 

(To be continued.) 


NELL GWYNNE, FOUNDRESS OF CHELSEA HOSPITAL, 


A NOBLE ASYLUM FOR DISABLED SOLDIERS. 


ELeaNor GwYNNE, more generally known by the familiar appellation 
of Nell Gwynne, was born at Hereford, in the year 1640. Of the 
early part of her life little is known, but what may be collected from 
the lampoons of the time. In these it is stated she sold fish about the 


* The latter part of this paper is taken from a Dissertation of i beophilus 
«ibber 
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streets, rambled from tavern to tavern, entertaining the company after 
dinner and supper with songs (her voice being very agreeable); was 
next taken to the house of Madam Ross, a celebrated courtezan, Kc. 
Other accounts say she was born in the coal-yard, in Drury Lane, and 
that she was first taken notice of when selling oranges in the play- 
house. ‘This is very probable, as Lord Rochester thus speaks of her 
in his poems: 


“ The orange basket her fair arm did suit, 
Laden with pippins and Hesperian fruit; 
This first step raised, to the wondering pit she sold 
The lovely fruit, smiling with streaks of gold. 
Fate now for her did its whole force engage, 
And from the pit she’s mounted to the stage; 
There in fu!l lustre did her glories shine, 
And, long eclips’d, spread forth there light divine. 
There Hart and Rowley’s soul she did ensnare, 
And made a king a rival of a player.” 

Mrs Gwynne is mentioned to have belonged to the Royal Company 
of Comedians a few years after the opening of that theatre in 10663. 
Among the characters she is known to have personated are Queen 
Almaide, in ‘ The Conquest of Grenada;’ Florimel, in the * Maiden 
Queen; Jacintha, in *‘ The Mock Astrologer; and Valeria, in 
‘The Royal Martyr.’ The bent of her genius was decidedly comic; 
and that she seldom performed in tragedy, may be ascertained from 
@ passage in the epilogue to the latter tragedy, written by Dryden. 
Valeria has committed suicide, and is about to be borne off the stage, 
when she suddenly revives, and delivers the following epilogue, which 
we insert, as it gives a faithful idea of the levity and licentiousness of 
the times:- 

* liold! are you mad? you d—d confounded dog, 
I am to rise, and speak the epilogue. 
(Nhe then addresses hers if to the audience ) 
I come, kind gentlemen, strange news to tell ye, 
I am the ghost of poor departed Nelly. 
Sweet ladies, be not frighted, I'll be civil, 
I am, what | was, a little harmless devil: 
For, after death, we sprites have just such natures 
We had, for all the world, when human creatures; 
And therefore I, that was an actress here, 
Play all my tricks in hell, a goblin there. 
Gallants, look to’t, you say there are no sprites, 
But I'll come dance about your beds at nights; 
And faith, you'll be in a sweet kind of taking, 
When I surprise you between sleep and waking 
To tell you true, | walk—because | die 
Out of my calling, in a tragedy. 
O poet, d—d duli poet, who would prove 
So senseless to make Nelly die for love! 
Nay, what’s yet worse, to kill me in the prime 
Of Easter-term, in tart and cheese-cake time! 
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I'll fit the fop; for I'll not one word say 

T’ excuse his godly out-of-fashion play— 

A play which, if you dare but twice sit out, 
You’ll all be slander’d, and be thought devout 
But farewell, gentlemen, make haste to me, 
I’m sure, ere long, to have your company. 

As for my epitaph, when | am gone, 

Ill trust no poet, but will write my own: 
Here Nelly lies, who, though she liv’d a slattern, 
Yet died a Princess, acting in Saint Cathern.”’ 


Among the various causes which led to her being enrolled among 
the mistresses of Charles I!., the following is considered the best au- 
thenticated. At the Duke’s theatre, under Killegrew’s patent, the 
celebrated Nokes appeared in a hat larger than that usually assigned 
to Pistol, which diverted the audience so much as to help off a bad 
play. Dryden, in return, caused a hat to be made of the circum- 
ference of a large coach wheel, and made Mrs Gwynne deliver an 
epilogue under it, with the brim stretched out to its utmost horizontal 
extension. No sooner did she appear in this strange dress, than the 
house was convulsed with laughter. Among the rest, the king gave 
her the fullest proof of his approbation, by going behind the scenes 
after the play, and taking her home in his own coach to sup with 
him. 

Her son, the Duke of St Alban’s, was born before she left the stage 
(which, we believe, was in the year 1672), viz., May 8, 1670. It is 
said, that before he was ennobled, his mother calling to him in the 
king’s presence, said, “‘Come hither, you little bastard;’ which the 
king in a gentle manner reproving her for, she told him that she had 
no better name to call him by. He was soon after created Baron of 
Hedington and Earl of Burford, and in January 1683-4, Duke of St 
Alban’s (Granger). Bishop Burnet speaks of her in these terms:— 
“ Gwynne, the indiscreetest and wildest creature ever was in a court, 
continued to the end of the king’s life in great favour, and was main- 
tained at a vast expense. The Duke of Buckingham told me, that 
when she was first brought to the king, she only asked five hundred 
pounds a-year, and the king refused it; but when he told me this, 
about four years after, he said she had got off the king above sixty 
thousand pounds. She acted all persons in so lively a manner, and 
was such a constant diversion to the king, that even a new mistress 
could not drive her away; but, after all, he never treated her with the 
decencies of a mistress.’”’—History of his Own Times, vol. i. p 369. 
The same author notices the king’s attention to her on his death-bed. 

( To be continued.) 





Edinburgh Amusements, 


ADELPHI THEATRE. 


This house closed on Wednesday night for a short time on account 
of the Sacrament. It will re-open on Tuesday first, the 26th inst. 
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There has been little of novelty since our last. On Saturday the 
melo-drama of “ The Miller and his Men” was produced in a very 
superior manner, and met the e.thusiastic approval of a crowded 
house. Grindoff, the miller, by Mr Powrie, has seldom been so 
well acted. On the whole the piece was delightfully sustained. The 
spectacle of “The Forty Thieves,” which followed, is by no means 
so attractive a production—though no one could be more happy as 
Mustapha, the cobbler, than Mr Gourlay. Mr Eburne sung very 
sweetly, and we were also much pleased with Miss bufton as Mor- 
giana. Mz Josephs performed his part well—as he always does— 
as Ali Baba. 

Mr Sam Cowell took his farewell Benefit on Monday evening, 
The house was crowded in every part. The performances were— 
The King’s Wager—Picturesque and Beautiful—Ait Cadence—and 
The Forty Thieves. Robert the Bruce was announced as the last 
piece, but the Forty Thieves, substituted. A printed notice of the 
change was posted up. In the course of the evening, Mr Cowell 
sung ten songs—one of which was entirely new, entitled, Aynge 
Richarde ye Thyrde. It was enthusiastically applauded. We un- 
derstand heintends giving a few concerts in the provinces, before 
commencing his engagements in London. Success attend him. 

Mr Josephs took his benefit on Wednesday evening. He is a 
very deserving person, and we were glad to see his claim so well 
responded to. He played Paul Pry exceedingly well. Mr Powrie 
as felix di Rosalvi, in “ The Hunter of the Alps,” was all that could 
be desired ; so were Mr Lyons, as Aosalvi, the Hunter, and Miss 
Page, as Helena di Rosalvi. in “The Bottle Imp,” which concluded 
the performance, Mr Mungall was exceedingly amusing as the /mp. 


PERFORMANCES OF THE WEEK. 


Friday, 15th inst—The Golden Farmer, or the Last Crime—Ella 
Rosenberg—The Dumb Man of Manchester. 

Saturday, | 6th rnst—L1he Miller and his Men—The Hole in the Wall 
— Ihe Forty Thieves. 

Monday, 18th inst.—King’s Wager—Picturesque and 
The Forty Thieves. 

Tuesday, 19th inst.—The. Forty Thieves—-The Gentle Shepherd— 
Jack Robinson. 


Wednesday, 20th inst.—Paul Pry—The Hunter of the Alps—The 
Bottle Imp. 


Beautiful — 


Green Koom Gossip. 


London, 19th April, 1853. 
My Dear Sir, 


Here I am again with the gossip ; hope 
you'll excuse my silence for the last two weeks, and depend on my 
being a good boy for the future. 
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To begin,—Davenport and Miss Vining are acting at the Maryle- 
bone to decent houses. 

I hear they join the Edinburgh company very shortly. 

Emery is about bringing an action against Webster of the Adelphi, 
one of the chief causes being. that the former gent had been shelved 
lately. 

Mr G. Wild took his benefit at Drury last night, to a meagre 
attendance. 

Miss Isaacs has put up the Burlesque of Macbeth at the Strand. 
The play bills being an exact imitation of those at the Princess’s, 
where the legitimate Macbeth is played to houses crammed to the 
ceiling. 

Mr W. Cooper (late of Edinburgh), has I hear become quite a 
favourite in the T. R. Birmingham. 

Widdicomb, the Master of the Horse at Astley’s, appeared at the 
Police Court the other day, to prefer a charge against a young and 
blooming damsel for petty larceny, viz., a silk handkerchief, which I 
hear an Egyptian had presented to his mamma about ———— ; but 
no, I will not mention the date, as no one can be alive who would 
remember it. 

We hear that Mr H. Saker is about visiting Edinburgh during 
the recess at the Princess’s ; he will no doubt meet with a real 
Scotch welcome from his old friends. 

Mr Sands, the ceiling walker, has been re-engaged at the Surrey. 
Mr Craven and Miss Eliza Nelson are acting nightly at the above 
theatre. 

More next week from 

Tue Hungarian Mace INeanr. 


THE ANCIENT AND MODERN PHARISEES 
COMPARED. 
By J. W., Author of ‘‘ The Sabbath Hand- Book.” 
(Continued from our last.) 


It will be observed that the following strictures apply espe- 
cially to Scotland, as the principal seat of Phariseeism ; yet even 
in priest-ridden Scotland, there is a large and increasing minor- 
ity who view the proceedings of the Pharisees with disgust and 
abhorrence. This under current will be forced to the surface 
by and bye, and the scene will change. Genuine Christian- 
ity is an ‘** easy yoke,” not a galling chain and heavy burden, as 
the Agnewites would make it. The Sabbath should be the work- 
ing man and woman’s festival, not their day of pains and penal- 
ties. Their minds should be so elevated by education and mental 
moral culture, that they would despise the Circean cup of intoxi- 
cation, and the abomination of tobacco, using only mild and 
genial exhilirants, and those in their proper place—thus assert- 
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ing the dignity of man, not the abjectness of the fanatical 
ascetic, or the teetotal slave. ‘* There’s a cood time coming,” 
but, alas, with a snail’s pace, loaded as it is with so many ob- 
structions, of which, next to ignorance, Phariseeism furnishes 
the greatest. 

But while Phariseeism chiefly follows Presbyterianism, where- 
ever it exists, and extends through all the ramifications of its va- 
rious sects, it is also to be found in the English Church, though 
mostly in other forms. It has there its Puseyites, its Phillpots, 
its Bloomfields, its Plumptres, its Hindleys,—its enemies of secular 
education,—yet the tone of society in England is immensely in 
advance of this country, and even in Scotland, with very few ex- 
ceptions, the Episcopalians refuse to join the lmpertinent Ag- 
newites. 

Our Pharisaical firebrands are chiefly Free Churchmen, United 
Presbyterians, and Cameronians,—the Establishment is rather 
dragged on by these than taking the initiative, and gives the 
cause but a lukewarm support: before the disruption it was 
quiet. 

It would be amusing, and perhaps not unedifying, to dwell a 
little on the characters of a few of the leaders of the Sabbath Al- 
liance,—a body which now assumes to be an institution of the 
country, but as these strictures are not written in a vindie- 
tive spirit, but with a view to correction, and to show cant its 
own image in the glass of Scripture, we abstain from what might 
cause useless irritation—denouncing the sin of Phariseeism, and 
leaving to others to point iit the sinners, ™ hoping, too, that some 
of the latter might even, ‘* tak a thought an’ mend,” and (espe- 
cially the clerical portion of them) learn to ** be quiet and mind 
their own business,”—seeking to remove vice by moral suasion 
and religious instruction, rather than by invoking over-stringent 
Jaws, which would restrain the healthy action of society, and even 
if enacted could be but partially enforced. Let them allow the 
same rights to the poor which they dare not attempt to wrest from 
the rich. !f the gentleman has his carriage, his gardens, and his 
club-house, and his dinner parties on a Sunday, let the sons and 
daughters of toil have their railway, their innocent recreations, 
their public gardens and museums, and Crystal Palaces open and 
unmolested, while conducted with decorum. Let the Scottish 

eople show the high position they assume, and to which they are 
in many respects entitled,— by spurning grovelling bigotry, fana- 
ticism, and Phariseeism—and maximizing morals and minimizing 
creeds—assert the genuine spirit of Christianity. Leaving the 
crude and ‘‘ beggarly elements” of an obsolete dispensation,—its 
Draconian laws, uncouth ceremonies, and anile observances, 
suited to a dark age and a barbarous people,—leaving these to 
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such unfortunate persons as can rise no higher, but resisting their 
attempts to rivet such degrading shackles on a literate and en- 
lightened people, by laws founded on those of the Jews, re- 
member always that “the law was given by Moses,” *“ BuT 
GRACE AND TRUTH CAME BY JEsuUs Curist.” Let us hold 
ourselves bound only by those laws enjoined or sanctioned by 
him and his apostles, eschewing the unwholesome * leaven of the 
PHARISEES.” J. W. 


GENUINE GOSSIP, BY AN OLD ACTRESS. 


CHAP. IX.—THE BEAUTIFUL MRS MARDYN. 


During my first season at Portsmouth [| became acquainted with 
Charles Mardyn. He was engaged as first singer. His voice was 
very sweet and powerful, and his singing was by many persons deemed 
equal to Incledon’s. His most popular songs were “Thine am I” 
and “ From Mary doom’d to go,” and he gave them with touching 
pathos and expression. He was a dirty, dissipated, and slovenly man, 
but young, handsome, and well proportioned. So great a favourite 
was he with his audience, however, that his untidy appearance on the 
stage was soon forgotten or disregarded. Still, on his entrance, the 
* Gods” would occasionally shout, * Mardyn, go and wash your face,” 
and one night a piece of soap and a towel were actually thrown to 
him from the pit. 

After this occurrence the actors would frequently remonstrate with 
him on his dirty looks and neglected dress, and say persuasively,— 
“Come, my boy, brush yourself up a bit before vou go on, or down 
will come the towel and soap again.” Shortly after joining the Ports- 
mouth company this man married a very young girl, who was subse- 
quently celebrated as the beautiful Mrs Mardyn, of Drury-lane 
Theatre. Her fascinating beauty and her rare talents excited the 
admiration of the whole town ; but, unfortunately for her, in the hey- 
day of her popularity her name was unwarrantably associated with that 
of Lord Byron. The noble poet having just separated from his wife, a 
strong public prejudice was created against Mrs Mardyn. This circum- 
stance, combined with her great theatrical celebrity, has occasioned 
much curiosity respecting her parentage and early connexions. She 
has been the subject of numerous memoirs, biographies, sketches, &c. 
and her origin has been variously represented, or rather misrepre- 
sented. Some authors and compilers of biographical notices have 
announced that she is “a native of Ireland, parentage unknown ;” 
others have asserted that she is “a daughter of Eldred, the manager 
of a small itinerant company in Norfolk and Suffolk.” These state- 
ments have not the slightest foundation in truth. I think I am able 
to give the only correct and authentic version of her early history :— 

Charlotte Mardyn was born at Chichester, in Sussex. Her father’s 
name was Ingram. He had a numerous family, which he brought 
up in respectability. He was the master of a second-rate boys’ 
school, and attended to the education of his own children. Although 
he did not live in absolute poverty, his means were slender, and his 
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livelihood precarious, ‘To make use of her own expression, little 
Charlotte was, at an early age, “‘ sent out to nurse babies.” Subse- 
quently, she obtained a situation with a Miss Warren, a dressmaker, 
who lived in St Thomas’s-street, Portsmouth. Household drudgery, 
however, was her occupation, and her mode of life being irksome 
and distasteful, she in a short time returned to her father’s house. 
She afterwards lived with a family at Chichester as a domestic ser- 
vant. Every evening Charlotte was compelled to fetch the supper 
beer, and on these occasions she frequently met Charles Mardyn at 
the public-house. An acquaintance was thus commenced, which on 
her part soon ripened into an ardent attachment. Mardyn was at- 
tracted by her beauty, and professed sincere love for her. He gave 
her orders, and she often visited the theatre. On one occasion, her 
master and mistress being on a visit to Worthing, Charlotte invited 
Mardyn to take tea with her and another female domestic. The 
season ended before they returned, and Mardyu and Charlotte parted, 
agreeing to keep up a constant correspondence. At length her mis- 
tress arrived, the housekeeping accounts were investigated, and com- 
plaints were made against many seeming extravagances. These 
complaints were uttered in the presence of a tradesman, who ill- 
naturedly replied, “ No wonder your bills are so large, when in your 
absence you have had the players to keep.” An explanation was 
demanded, and the lady was then induced to believe that the whole 
corps dramatique, scene-shifters and managers, had been entertained 
at her expense. Charlotte emphatically denied the imputation - but 
was dismissed from her situation without a hearing. 
informed Mardyn of her distress. 

The company was then at Southampton. One evening, whilst on 
the stage, | observed a very beautiful girl seated at the extreme end 
of one of the benches in the pit. 


She immediately 


She was alone and unnoticed, |! 
was surprised at her appearance, because the was dressed in white, 
and, with true woman’s instinct, I felt confidant that she was a bride. 
Still her dress was humble. She wore a white japan muslin gown 
and scarf, and a white cambric conversation bonnet, Conversation 
bonnets were then very fashionable. They were made very low on 
the le!t side, and the right side was entirely cut away. To her they 
were very becoming, as they displayed her magnificent hair, which 
fell in long ringlets over her shoulders. ‘This beautiful girl occupied 
the same place in the pit for several successive nights before I directed 
the attention of the company to her. On my mentioning her extra- 
ordinary beauty the actors and actresses peeped at her from behind 
the green curtain with eager curiosity. ‘ihe gentlemen became im- 
mediately enthusiastic admirers of her, but the ladies confessed that 
they did not “‘ see anything very particular in her.” Mardyn was the 
only person who remained silent. Presently, however, he called me 
on one side and said, “ That young girl is my wife—we have been 
married little more than a week.” | expressed my surprise, and re- 
marked on her youthful appearance, when he informed me that she 
was only just seventeen. 1 then exclaimed with that freedom which 
actors use towards each other, and which they only understand,— 
“ How came that lovely creature to think of sucha dirty, slovenly 
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fellow as you?’ I then requested to be introduced to his young wife, 
and the next day she visited me at my lodgings. I found her lively 
and intelligent ; her manners were then very fascinating, although 
they were not marked by that refinement by which they were dis- 
tinguished in after years. She spent the day with me, and her hus- 
band promised to call for her in the evening. He did not come, how- 
ever ; and, after waiting anxiously until past midnight, she was 
reluctantly compelled to return home alone. She had been married 
but a few days. 

Our intimacy daily increased. I was some years her senior, and 
she frequently solicited my “counsel and my help.” Once when 
talking earnestly over her worldly prospects | endeavoured to per- 
suade her to play for her husband’s benefit, but she frequently inter- 
rupted me by exclaiming, “ La! I don’t think I ever can do it.”— 
At length, however, my arguments prevailed, and she consented to 
try. She was totally inexperienced and ignorant of all stage customs, 
and I undertook the task of instructing her, and “ bringing her out.” 
She left me to select her opening character, and J chose for her 
Emily, in The Jew and Doctor, a part which merely requires modest 
speaking and a pretty personal appearance to render it correctly. 
She laboured diligently at the words, and attended carefully to the 
business. Daily we rehearsed the part together until the benefit 
night. She attained a gratifying success, and | was very proud of 
my pupil. 

A Mr Keeley made his first appearance on that memorable even- 
ing, as Charles, in The Jew and Doctor. He is, I believe, a brother 
of Keeley, the favourite low comedian, and, if | am not misinformed, 
he is now a tax-gatherer in London. Experience has doubtless 
taught him that his former “ calling” was more popular and agreeable. 

After her satisfactory debut Mrs Mardyn became a member of the 
company, and engaged to play “ little business’ at a salary of ten 
shillings per week. A son was born to her within a year after her 
marriage. She was neglected by her hushand, who squandered his 
limited earnings in drink and dissipation. She accompanied him to 
Portsmouth the first season, subsequent to her marriage. ‘There 
they had an excellent benefit, of which her husband secured the pro- 
ceeds and deserted her, leaving her penniless and helpless. He had 
obtained an engagement at Piymouth, whither his young wife was 
determined to follow him. The expenses of her journey were kindly 
defrayed by the company. After her departure | heard little of her, 
but | know she suffered much neglect and endured many privations. 
A few years afterwards I saw her advertised to play Caroline Dormer 
in The Heir at Law, at the King’s Ancient Concert Room, Tottenham- 
court-road. Her husband again deserted her, and feeling that she 
possessed talent which would command a sufficient support for her- 
self and child, she did not seek another reconciliation. 

(Zo be continued.) 
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